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CHINESE POLYCHROME PORCELAIN. 



This porcelain belongs to various 
systems or families of decoration, and 
varies much in the artistic taste and 
skill, the coloring, and the peculiar de- 
signs which characterize the respective 
families into which it has been classi- 
fied. In the painting of vases, for 
which it is largely employed, as well 
as of other wares, the division of labor 
is carried on by the Chinese to a great 
extent. According to the Jesuit Pere 
d'Entrecolles, one workman forms 
the colored circle round the edge, 
another traces the flowers in outline, 
and a third colors them ; one paints 
water, mountains, or ciouds, another 
insects, birds, or animals, and so on ; 
the natural result being that all indi- 
viduality is lost, and art consequently 
is degraded. There are no longer 
painters, nor schools of painting, but 
merely workmen who copy stereotyped 
hereditary patterns. The products of 
the workshops are therefore little better 
than pricked tracings, and from the 
consequent uniformity each family of 
decoration is easily recognized from the 
descriptions given of them, which are 
applicable to the special characteristics 
belonging to each. 

It is the paintings and colors in all 
their beautiful variety of tints which 
have made Chinese polychrome porce- 
lain so much sought after and valued. 
Some of the ground-colors of red, 
yellow, and green, and certain hues, 
as sea-greens, deep rosedon reds, and 
brilliant blues, which it displays, have 
not yet been equalled in Europe. A 
careful analysis of these indicates the 



presence of the oxides of copper, co- 
balt, iron, lead, antimony, and manga- 
nese. Some of their rarest and most 
beautiful tints appear to have been the 
result of happy experiments, the knowl- 
edge of which, in some cases, died with 
its manufacturer. Their ignorance of 
analytical chemistry compels them to 
follow rules of thumb in the composi- 
tion of their colors, but generally they 
use oxide of copper for greens and 
bluish greens, gold for reds, cobalt fof 
blues, antimony for yellows, and ar- 
senic and tin for whites. The prepara- 
tion and application of these materials 
admit of less scope and beauty than 
are to be found in the finest European 
porcelain, and the result is more like 
enamelling than painting. 

Chrysanthemums and paeonies are 
favorite flowers with the Chinese, and 
are grown everywhere, in their houses, 
gardens, and grounds ; and vases deco- 
rated with them may be seen both in- 
side and outside their houses. Inside 
these, this decoration may be seen not 
only on the porcelain for domestic use, 
but even on the furniture. In the 
houses of the middle and upper classes 
are to be seen elegant beakers decorated 
with the mou-tan pa;ony ; large-bodied 
jars (poticbes), with covers shaped like 
temple roofs, for their stores of tea, 
which is the common drink of all 
classes of society, and used on all oc- 
casions ; dishes placed upon etageres 
and filled with fragrant fruits to per- 
fume the apartments — especially that 
called the hand of " Fo" (a kind of 
cedrat, generally called the Chinese 
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hand plant), of which the top divides 
and turns back like so many fingers — 
are all alike ornamented with the chry- 
santhemum and pteony decoration ; 
added to which, for the use of muni- 
cipal functionaries and government of- 
ficials, in accordance with national 
custom, are the special designs or em- 
blems of dignity which indicate the 
rank or nobility of its owner. 

The same decoration is used on the 
porcelain for the service of the table. 
Chinese food is placed on dishes similar 
to European plates and in basins, and 
each guest receives his portion in sau- 
cers, which are used instead of our 
plates, and in little hemispherical 
bowls, the smallness of the portions 
they contain being made up by the 
number of the dishes served. Boiling 
tea, and "samchou," a kind of corn 
brandy, also hot, are served in small 
cups, with or without handles, and 
sometimes covered with a top, called 
" presentoir." Outside their houses, 
porcelain vases, containing cut flowers, 
and oblong boxes, like our wooden 
ones, holding firs or bamboos, or rare 
plants prized by collectors, are all alike 
covered with the same decoration. 

In the composition of the Chrysan- 
themum-pasony decorations, Chinese 
artistic fancy is shown in. endless va- 
riety of ingenious designs. 

In the Green family, all the pieces 
are resplendent with a copper-green 
color, which absorbs every other. To 
them belong the greater part of the 
"cups of the literati." 

On the other hand, the most frequent 
of the sacred subjects of the porcelain 
of the Green family represents the the- 
ory of the eight immortals, sometimes 
each of whom appears isolated upon a 



cloud, leaf, or symbolic animal, and 
has consequently only its individual 
value ; frequently they are all united 
upon a celestial mountain, and render 
homage to a superior being tranquilly 
seated upon a crane which soars in the 
empyrean. When the painter occupies 
himself with things of earth, and bor- 
rows from ancient history some episode 
worthy of example for after-ages, he 
loves still to make the celestial inter- 
vention to be felt ; the gods appear in 
the clouds to rule events and turn the 
balance of fate in favor of their elect. 

Numerous plants and flowers — apart 
from certain rustic decorations in which 
rocks covered with pinks, china-asters, 
and slender grasses, among which but- 
terflies are sporting — have also a certain 
symbolic value. Thus, the nelumbo, a 
plant essentially Buddhist, displays it- 
self upon the body of the vases ; its 
leaves spread their broad umbels upon 
waves indicated by lines at exact dis- 
tances ; its flowers, more or less ad- 
vanced, bending their half-opened cups 
or their rosettes of fleshy petals upon 
delicate stalks, of which the spongy 
texture is expressed by a finely-dotted 
outline. 

Beyond all such national, religious, 
and mythological subjects as the fore- 
going, the Chinese prefer to let their 
fancy run riot in all sorts of grotesque 
combinations of designs in the decora- 
tion of their porcelain vases, jars, and 
plaques, in which, however, their un- 
erring instincts or the accumulated ex- 
perience of many successive generations 
enable them to produce truly artistic 
conceptions and harmonious coloring, 
while the amount' of labor devoted to 
some minute treasure of porcelain-dec- 
oration is little short of marvellous. 
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The colors used for these are — be- 
sides the copper-green — pure iron-red ; 
violet, derived from manganese ; blue 
under the glaze, always fine, and vary- 
ing from sky-tints to lapis-lazuli ; gold, 
brilliant and solid ; brownish-yellow 
and enamelled straw-yellow ; black, in 
light touches, rarely laid "on thickly. 
All these stand out upon an enamel 
without gloss, and evenly spread upon 
the pure white body. The whole ef- 
fect is sober, and, at the same time, 
charming. The sparing use of black 
in the green decoration has just been 
mentioned, yet there are vases where 
this color pervades and spreads in the 
porcelain furnace into lustrous bold 
grounds ; upon this rich enamel rise 
the delicate stalks of the plum-tree, 
with its young leaves and numerous 
white flowers, the nelumbo, and the 
u-lan. 

There is still another species of por- 
celain now much sought after, and 
which old works cite as one of the 
most common, the onan-lou-hoang. 
The name is of itself a description. It 
is marbled with violet, green, and 
yellow upon a white ground. Some 
pieces of it are entirely covered with 
the marbled ground ; others have re- 
serves decorated in blue, sometimes 
relieved with red touches, laid on with- 
out firing. 

The Rose family owes its name to 
its general aspect. For its decorating 
basis it has a carmine red lowered to 
pale rose, and obtained from gold, — 
that which in Europe is called the 
"purple of Cassius." Always com- 
bined with an abundant vehicle, this 
color forms a relief upon the glaze, 
which is characteristic also of the 
greater number of soft tints which 



accompany it. Rose porcelain is pre- 
eminently, therefore, " enamelled por- 
celain," and this character has obtained 
for it in commerce the special denomi- 
nation of Chinese porcelain. 

The Rose family, as regards fabrica- 
tion, is composed of perfectly-formed 
pieces, — white, — and often so thin that 
the Chinese have given it the name of 
" porcelain without embryo," while 
Europeans call it " egg-shell." The 
decorating materials embrace all those 
which Oriental ceramic art has at its 
disposal. Painters have exhausted 
upon it all the resources of their pa- 
lettes, and have often combined them 
with great success. 

Large vases of the Rose represent 
complicated subjects : vast palaces, 
where the emperor, surrounded by his 
court, presides at solemn receptions, 
tournaments, or reviews ; women on 
horseback, chasing each other at full 
tilt, and shaking lances with floating 
pennons, — representing, perhaps, the 
body-guard of a certain king of the 
northern provinces, who, towards a.d. 
300,' amused himself in inspecting the 
evolutions of his regiment of ladies 
mounted on light coursers, with ele- 
gant dresses to show off their beautiful 
figures. In this family sacred subjects 
are so rare that they may be considered 
exceptional, and they have nothing ex- 
cept the color to distinguish them from 
those of the Green family. 

There is much uncertainty as to the 
origin of the Rose family. It may have 
originated from the accidental discovery 
of the red of Cassius, but how far it 
may be contemporary with other por- 
celains, or whether it comes from any 
particular centre, has not yet been as- 
certained. 



